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thought of M. Boutroux, but which I know radical empiricism was meant 
to abolish. I get the feeling of the centrality of religion and religious 
experience, which I believe to have been, for James, marginal merely. He 
did not, after the ancient fashion of philosophers, make room for religion 
by a destructive and sceptical criticism of science, but sought rather to 
make it establish its own validity according to the methods and standards 
of science. The objectivity of the sciences and of psychology, far from 
depending on the objectivity of the religious experience, 1 are the measures 
of that. For the motives which led the master to the study of religion 
were scientific and humanistic. As he defended psychical research in 
the interest of justice and scientific fair play, so he dealt with religion. 
I can hardly believe, with M. Boutroux, 2 that it was science itself that 
James objected to, so much as the narrowness and intolerance that some- 
times vitiate science and make it unreal. Nor can I assent to the 
interpretation which suggests the spiritistic hypothesis and a kind of 
mystical rationalism as being unforeign to the Jamesian insight. I can 
not agree that the essential idea of his metaphysics was " the identifica- 
tion of reality with largest, completest, profoundest, and directest experi- 
ence," or that he ever would accept the existence, " behind the static reason 
of dialectic with its immutable categories, of a reason living and concrete, 
whose business is not with empty concepts, but with realities themselves, 
and envious, not only of unity, immutability, and necessity, but also, and 
above all, of free harmony and internal communion." 3 This would in- 
deed bring Mr. James, as M. Boutroux suggests, in line with the classic 
tradition, but no philosopher of this latter day, as Mr. Pitkin well pointed 
out, is so untraditional as William James. His note is truly a different 
note and a new note, far more so than even Bergson's, and it is significant 
of changes by the rest of the intellectual world still unfelt. 

However, all this is ungracious and by the way. There will be as 
many interpretations of James's philosophy as there will be interpreters 
and each will necessarily be a different thing. It is a happy and fitting 
event that the first interpretation shall be the work of a scholar so pro- 
found, so understanding, and so sympathetic as M. Boutroux. 

H. M. Kallen. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Protestant Thought before Kant. Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1911. Pp. 261. 

Dr. McGiffert has compressed within the limits of two hundred and 
sixty-one duodecimo pages a clear and penetrating account of the devel- 
opment of Protestant theology beginning with the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century and ending with the appearance of Immanuel Kant. The 
arrangement of the materials is as follows: after a short introduction 
there is one chapter on each of the four leading Reformers, Luther, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon, and Calvin — that on Luther being the longest and 

1 Cf. p. 93. 

* Cf. p. 139. 

a P. 139. Italics mine. 
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analytically the most complete. Two important groups of Protestant 
radicals, the Anabaptists and the Socinians, are treated together in 
Chapter 6. Then follow two chapters of moderate length on the English 
Reformation and Protestant scholasticism respectively. Pietism receives 
more extended treatment, and the title is stretched so widely as to include 
the whole of English Evangelicalism and the Edwardean theology in 
America, as well as the German movement begun by Spener, which is 
Pietism proper. This is one of the best parts of the book. The chapter 
on Rationalism, which is much the longest, devotes especial attention to 
English Deism, but does not altogether neglect the kindred movements of 
thought in Germany and France. It closes with a short sketch of Uni- 
tarianism in America. 

The author's task certainly was not easy. To follow across ten gen- 
erations the currents of religious thought flowing through four of the 
greatest countries of the western world — and to do it within such brief 
compass — demanded historical knowledge and literary skill of a high 
order. Considerable omissions were imperative. The distribution of 
emphasis was a task both difficult and delicate. Through his judicious 
selection and arrangement of materials, our author has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an impression both of unity and of comprehensiveness, which is 
remarkable. Add to this the fact that the book is written in a simple, 
lucid, and vigorous style, and it is evident that we have before us what 
bids fair to become an exceptionally influential work in a difficult and 
poorly cultivated field. 

Professor McGiffert's historical judgments exhibit his usual candor 
and discrimination, yet he makes no special effort to disguise his sym- 
pathies. He is unsparing in his exposure of what he regards as logical 
inconsistencies. Almost every one, except an occasional Deist, is " incon- 
sistent." Luther and Melanchthon, — Zwingli, Calvin, and Arminius, — 
the Anabaptists and the Socinians, — Wesley, Edwards, and Butler, — the 
Congregationalists and the Pietists, — all fall under the same condemna- 
tion. In view of the insignificant number of those who escape this cen- 
sure, one might venture to doubt the validity, or at least the importance, 
of making logic the test of truth. And for one so deeply interested, as 
our author unquestionably is, in the application of religion to life, it 
would seem to be a fair question whether after all it is not better to be 
illogical, say, with John Wesley, than to be logical with Matthew Tindal. 
Even Lord Herbert, whom Dr. McGiffert so justly admires, once remarked 
of philosophy and logic, " I am confident a man may have quickly more 
than he needs of these two arts." 

It is always hazardous to attempt to reformulate another's main thesis, 
yet the reader of this admirable little book may be tempted to reduce what 
the author calls " the medieval view " of religion to the simple statement 
that God saves men, and, in contrast with that, to reduce what he calls 
" the modern view " to the simple statement that men save themselves. 
If this proposed reduction be even measurably correct, our preference can 
hardly go altogether with the modern view, logic or no logic. And we are 
glad to believe that this pragmatic judgment of the tendency of the work 
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as a whole will not be utterly unwelcome to an author so frankly in sym- 
pathy with the principle of pragmatism. 

John Winthrop Platner. 

Andovek Theological Seminary. 
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AEOHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVII. Band, 
Heft 1, February, 1911. Ueber falsche Interpretationen des hritischen 
Realismus und Voluntarismus Wundts (pp. 1-43) : A. Sichler. - F. 
Klimke's work, " Der Mensch, Darstellung und Kritik des anthropolo- 
gischen Problems in der Philosophie Wundts," is based on glaring misin- 
terpretations. It has been inspired partly by Kiilpe's misleading criticism 
of Wundt, but mainly by the work of the theologian 0. Willem, "Die 
Erkenntnisslehre des modernen Idealismus." The many quotations from 
Klimke's book clearly show that his criticism is directed not against 
Wundt's philosophy, but against a misinterpreted philosophy of Wundt. 
Fur und wieder den Monismus (pp. 44-99) : P. Schwartzkopff. - Monism, 
even in its advanced idealistic form such as developed by Hartmann, is 
one-sided and self-destructive, because it ignores the fact of causality. 
The vitalizing truth of monism is its immanence-idea; but modern 
monism disregards immanent activity, postulates the identity of the all- 
oneness, and taxes a lifeless all-substance with the task of explaining a 
vital, active world. It all springs from misputting the problem. Monism 
asks, How do matter and mind interact ? and answers, The two are aspects 
of one at bottom self-identical entity. Now, interaction of identities is 
an absurdity. Following Lotze, monism ought to put the question thus: 
How in general do things interact ? The answer would be : They interact 
because they are intrinsically connected by one common factor, viz. : the 
active principle of causality, whose effect is the very manifestation of this 
world being, and if this manifestation be consciousness, well then, this 
world being is conscious being. The immanence idea thus conceived is 
quite compatible with the idea of transcendence and renders transient 
causality understandable. Finally, on the religious side it makes possible 
the conception of an innerworldly relation between God and world. 
Orundgedunken einer SittlicKkeit (pp. 100-106) : V. Schlegel. - Man, the 
ego incommensurable with space and time, possesses power and will to 
perpetuate his actuality, to do which environment impels him to divide 
and ramify into family and nation. Pleasure and pain are the guides of 
man's self-preservation. Good is what causes pleasure, evil what creates 
pain. Love and hate are the respective memories of pleasure and pain. 
Already the primordial cell is endowed with these dispositions. Versuch 
einer Zeittheorie (pp. 107-110) : G. Muller. - In order to remove the con- 
tradiction between being and becoming, the latter must be conceived of 
as some form of being. Indeed, the course of events is the resultant of 
three components: (1) time, (2) present, or present point, and (3) tem- 
poral space of linear dimension. Thus becoming is an existing whole of 



